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We would remind all our readers that, in accord- 
ance with the announcement printed at the top of the 
last page of each issue, The Classical Weekly does 
not appear in weeks in which there is a legal or a 
school holiday. The dates of issue for November 
and December are thus November 14 and 21, De- 
cember 5, 12 and 19. 



We teachers of the Classics are as a rule con- 
vinced that the function we exercise in the community 
is the most important in the whole domain of edu- 
cation. We feel that we are fulfilling the mission 
of keeping the torch of culture lit — often in the 
midst of an atmosphere of the deepest murk. We 
have been attacked from all sides, and in these 
modern days we have seen our efforts seriously 
hampered and often curtailed by the aotivities of 
those who should — to say the least — have a higher 
ideal of the world's progress than they have. The 
most recent cry has been the demand for industrial 
education, and even as important a figure as Presi- 
dent Eliot has given his countenance apparently to 
the demand for exclusively industrial education for 
certain classes of our young people. All that we ask 
is the opportunity to present our subjects to the 
minds of the growing youth. If we do not succeed 
in influencing them we have but ourselves to blame. 
In our eyes, and it seems to us in the minds of most 
fair-minded people, no school supported by public 
funds should be exclusively industrial any more than 
exclusively cultural. We believe in the freedom of 
opportunity for the whole rising generation, and 
therefore our hearts sink somewhat within us when 
we see not merely ourselves shut out from possible 
fields, but many of our youth excluded from possi- 
ble pleasures. 

If we are pessimistic at all we need to take a tonic, 
and no better tonic can be prescribed at this time 
than two articles by Professor Showfcrman in the 
Educational Review for May and October of this 
year, entitled Mud and Nails, and, College Professors 
Exposed. I do not wish by quotation to detract 
from the enjoyment of the quaint humor— largely 
biblical-^sound philosophy and tender sentiment 
which these articles display. The occasion for them 
is very well told at the beginning of the first arti- 



cle, which I will quote to stimulate the curiosity of 
those who have not read them: 

The Professor — I mean a college professor, not 
a chimneysweep, nor a prestidigitateur, nor a vendor 
of imitation jewelry — the Professor, I say, had 
been greatly diverted by certain utterances of his 
two little daughters. One was eight, slender and 
dark, with something of the Peruginesque Saint 
in her features; the other, five, with eyes big and 
blue and hair all gold, a well-fed, boisterous little 
pagan with Venetian exuberance of flesh and color. 
They were, to be sure, a trifle unlike in tempera- 
ment, but after all the principal dissimilarity lay 
in the superior education of the Saint; she had 
been in school two years and had learned, besides, 
a few of the old Greek stories from friends of the 
family. 

Sitting before the fireplace one evening with the 
Professor, who from time to time replenished the 
blaze with the dry and half-rotten remains of the 
old lawn fence, which had became unfashionable as 
well as useless — lawn fences had gradually gone out 
of style in the community as one professor after 
another, under the pressure of saeva necessitas, had 
deferred the reconstruction of his own — they were 
seeing things in the crackling embers. She of the 
saintly aspect, gazing with eyes of reverie into the 
glowing mass of half-consumed wreckage, had sud- 
denly exclaimed, "I see Hercules with his club I" 
whereupon the golden-haired one, roused to emu- 
lation, had cried out hoarsely, "I see nails!" On 
the day before, too, as they were playing about the 
old postholes in the lawn, the Professor had heard 
them cry out, the one, triumphantly, "I see Perseus 
and the Gorgon!" and the other, a trifle belated 
and embarrassed, "I see mud !" 

These two children represent broadly the two 
classes into which mankind naturally falls, namely, 
those who have eyes and see and those that have 
eyes and see not, and they furnish Professor Show- 
erman with the text for a discussion of the function 
of the idealist in life. 

In the second article he treats the time-worn fact 
that the professor of the humanities must not mere- 
ly expect to fall behind his brother in the industrial 
arts in everything that is usually interpreted as ma- 
terial success, but must in the nature of things 
rather rejoice that such is the case, having meat to 
eat which his sleeker brethren know not of. The 
time-honored old professor of the humanities, ab- 
sent-minded, kindly, unselfish, the object of the 
amusement and at the same time of the grateful 
reverence of generations of students, is happily not 
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entirely banished from the land, and deserves and 
will continue to deserve the tribute which is ren- 
dered to him in these delightful pages. G. L. 



ON THE TEACHING OF VERQIL 1 

My purpose in this brief paper is to discuss the 
teaching of the Aeneid in secondary schools. 

As the study of this great poet should be continued 
in the college and even in the university, many a sug- 
gestion that might be offered in this connection is 
referred without discussion "to whom it may con- 
cern". 

The scope of this paper is further restricted as a 
result of the conviction that the study of Vergil 
should precede that of Cicero; nay, I am persuaded 
that it should begin as soon as one or, at the most, 
two books of Caesar have been completed. 

Much that I have to say will apply equally well to 
the teaching of other authors read in secondary 
schools, and it is ever to be kept in mind that in 
these preparatory years hardly more than a fair 
knowledge of the elements of the Latin language can 
or should be obtained by the student. 

In secondary education the processes of the mind 
may be summed up in these two, namely, to compre- 
hend a message and to pass it on. It would seem, 
then, that the two immediate results to be aimed at 
in the teaching of Vergil are, first, a reasonable un- 
derstanding of the text and, secondly, an accurate 
translation of the same. Other valuable results will 
be secured, and those that are valueless or detri- 
mental will be avoided, in proportion as these two 
aims are steadily kept in view. 

It is an axiom, but paradoxically not always an 
"evident truth", that whatever does not materially 
help toward an intelligent understanding of Vergil 
may well be omitted, in view of the many matters 
which are important and which cannot become too 
familiar. Our pupils are not in danger of being 
over-trained in inflections. If we are to heed the 
cries for help from the colleges, we must do better 
than we have been doing in this matter. At the 
same time we must not lose sight of the fact that, 
though a pupil may inflect and parse a noun or a 
verb admirably, he is helpless if he does not know 
the various meanings of the form with which he is 
apparently so familiar. For instance, we all breathe 
more freely after a pupil has successfully negotiated 
a gerundive, but our experience is that this form is 
more likely to produce the effect intended by the 
sign at the railroad crossing, "Stop, look and listen". 
A large majority of such awkward pauses are due to 
the pupil's ignorance of the meanings of the form. 
It seems unfortunate that so many beginners' books 
and grammars state that "the meanings of the sub- 
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junctive are best learned by experience and are there- 
fore omitted". By what process can this be accom- 
plished, or through whose experience, unless it be 
that of the teacher? Why not state, for instance, 
that amarem means, 'I might love, I should love, I 
was loving, I loved, I did love', and then add that 
other meanings will be supplied by the teacher as 
they are needed? Now let the pupil memorize the 
meanings of all the tenses of the subjunctive to the 
extent that I have suggested, and he will have little 
trouble with this mood in Vergil. Exactly one-third 
of the subjunctives in the first book of the Aeneid 
must be translated by the English indicative. The 
proportion is larger in Caesar. Only one-tenth of 
the subjunctives in De Bello Gallico I. 40 may be 
translated in any other way. 

If the pupil has a lively knowledge of the concrete 
significance of the inflectional forms, he does not 
need to know a large amount of syntax in order to 
be able to commence Vergil. Of course, he is now at 
the stage at which he should be acquiring a fair 
knowledge of the whole body of syntax, and this can 
be very conveniently accomplished by the aid of 
Caesar and Prose Composition (the latter preferably 
based on Caesar) two days each week. The other 
three days of the week are sufficient to maintain a 
healthy interest in Vergil, especially if periodically 
there be a review of a convenient number of lines, 
enough to occupy a whole recitation period, in which, 
while each pupil is called upon to take part, the 
teacher does a greater portion of the reciting. 

In view of the discussion which has recently been 
going on in the matter of scansion, I pass over this 
subject rapidly. Indeed little can be said for scan- 
sion as an aid to the understanding of Vergil. Of 
course, its metrical form stamps it as poetry, espe- 
cially to the pupil who has music in his soul, but if 
form is to be depended upon as a means of recogniz- 
ing poetry, there is a more obvious criterion, namely, 
the schoolboy's definition of poetry as "that species 
of composition in which there are fewer words to 
the line, the same being more than usually disar- 
ranged". How to get pupils familiar with the 'swing' 
of hexameter verse is a problem of no mean dimen- 
sions. The old-fashioned singing school, wherein all 
took part, and the mistakes of individuals were ren- 
dered inconspicuous by the chorus, and the teacher's 
voice was heard when the chorus grew weak, offers 
suggestions toward a solution of this problem. To 
complete the analogy, Gleason's Gate to Vergil is an 
exceedingly useful antitype of the old tune book ; and 
this, by the way, is only one of the good qualities of 
that excellent little book. 

As an aid to the understanding of our author, a 
systematic use of pictures is, of course, recommended. 
I do not refer to the use of the stereopticon. This 
has its place, though, oftener than may be suspected, 
it is a source not so much of permanent enlighten- 



